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mace, and a fellow-member was referred to only by the
appellation of "the honourable gentleman." All these^mall
details delighted a neophyte who had so long observed them-
from without. He was certain that on the day when he
would rise to speak, he would commit no blunder, would
address himself solely to the Speaker, following the accepted
fiction of the place, would call every barrister-member "the
honourable and learned gentleman," every officer-member
"the honourable and gallant gentleman," Sir Robert Peel,
"the right honourable baronet," and Lord John, "the
noble Lord opposite." Already in his thoughts, his phrases
were cast in the parliamentary mould. If he became
a Minister, how grandly he would strike his fist on that
scarlet box! At the close of a loudly acclaimed speech, with
what an air of negligence would he drop into his seat on the
Treasury bench, wiping his lips with handkerchief of fine
cambric! But now that he had measured at closer quarters
the powerful inertia of this great body, a certain anxiety was
mingled with his impatience.

In establishing the powers of the House, a discussion had
opened on a subscription opened by a Mr. Spottiswoode to
fumish Protestant candidates with the funds necessary to
fight the Catholics in Ireland. This subscription had been
extremely distasteful, not only to the Irish, but also to the
Liberals, who held it to be contrary to the liberty of the
electors. O'Connell had just spoken on the subject with
vehemence when Disraeli rose in his place. It had been
arranged that Lord Stanely should reply on behalf of the
Conservatives, but Disraeli had gone up and asked for his
place as spokesman, and Stanley, surprised but indifferent,
had granted it.

Irish and Liberals both looked with curiosity at the new